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The Chicago Convention. 
E are pleased to say, “financially” 
our convention was a success. 
% The attendance was large, the coffers are 
, filed; but here, unfortunately, our eulogy 
must end; in many other respects it was 
not a success. Comparisons are odious, 
but it is natural to make them. Com- 
pared with other exhibitions, the Chicago 
one will be found wanting. The percentage 
of good work was less than that of St. 
Louis ; the amount of positively bad work 
more in the ascendency. There were in- 
deed individual exhibits which demand 
the highest praise; but one cannot con- 
ceive why so many obviously inferior 
photographs were allowed to be hung. 
True, our conventions are schools: but 
they are not infant schools, for the en- 
couragement of the immature in our pro- 
fession. The standard of excellence must 
always be high, even if the unskilful fail 
. to reach the mark and become discouraged. 
We cannot sink our criterion to the level 
of some men’s disadvantages, men who 
are not favored by a happy environment. 


fittest applies as well to our profession as 
to any other phase of social life. 
The man with one talent generally 





buries it and complains of the unjust and 
harsh lord, but he with five talents mean- 
while gains five other talents. 

But to return to our convention the im- 
pression upon entering the building was 
that the Lord of Misrule had there set up 
his kingdom. The space was too great 
and the effect scattering and bewidering. 
The energy, tact, and good taste of the 
manufacturers and stock dealers in a 
measure surmounted the disadvantages 
and produced a creditable display, but 
there was a want of condensation, and 
one had frequently to wander around the 
numerous cenotaphs of a former exposition 
before he reached the object of his pursuit. 











The inexorable law of the survival of the | 


In the art hall, the same lack of co-or- 
dination was manifest. There.was neither 
evidence of purpose or design in the 
| manner in which the exhibits were ar- 
ranged, if arranged they were. The un- 
| pleasant effect produced by the unwise 
restriction in regards to framing was ap- 
| parent ; but we have said enough on this 
| subject before. It is another example of 
the folly of trying to satisfy the man of 
one talent. 

The place of assembly was unsuited for 
| an auditorium, and much valuable time 
| was wasted in unnecessary business com- 
| plications, so that it was found necessary 
to hold an evening session for the read- 
| ing of papers and for discussion. It began 
well. A large and intelligent audience 
was present; several valuable papers were 
read, and listened to with much interest. 
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More were to follow. The questions asked 
by members promised to evolve discussion 
of value, but unfortunately the tide was 
allowed to drift into a disputation of the 
virtues of a certain manufactured article, 
until the time for adjournment arrived. 

We learn with regret that a large meet- 
ing of members of the association was 
held at the Palmer House to express 
their dissatisfaction at the awards made by 
the judges. 

They were even so foolish as to embody 
their sentiments in a set of resolutions, and 
to threaten secession. 

We have frequently said,‘ ‘the judge’s lot 
is not ahappy” one. These grumblers 
and dissatisfied ones outcrop at every con- 
vention, but the crop this year unfortunate- 
ly was larger than usual. 

They are the men who always wish 
you to know that they did not expect a 
medal; they dispute only for principle ; 
self-interest is no agent in their motive. 

By what principle is their judgment 
made superior to the verdict rendered by 
the judges, whose final opinion is based 
upon the concurrence of the judgment 
of several, while the disaffected man’s 
estimate must be a result of individual 
personal opinion. 

The dissatisfied members had not even 
a shadow of excuse for their unwise pro- 
ceeding. In this special case the gentle- 
men selected were not only men of ac- 
knowleged capacity and good judgment, 
but were the unanimous choice of the 
assembly. Their appointment was re- 
ceived with acclamation, no doubt the very 
dissenters joining loudly in the acclaim. 

If at their appointment they were re- 


spected for their skill, good judgment, and | 


honesty of purpose, it is to say the least 
unkind on the part of the disaffected to 
now call in question their ability and 
probity. 

Another procedure we regret is the 
loss of the Biennial proposition. One 
year is really too short an interval. Pro- 








| gress could be better shown if a longer 
| period was established. 
| Those who bear the principal part of 
| the labor and expense in trying to make 
the convention a success should have 
| their views treated with more consider- 
ation ; at least they should not be dismissed 
in the summary manner they were. 
Considerable dissatisfaction was also 
| shown when the place of the next meet- 
ing at Minneapolis was decided upon. 
This is the third western city in succession, 
and the eastern members feel that their 
claims have not been considered. Some 
even seriously proposed the formation 
| of an eastern branch of the association. 
The elements of disrupture seem rampant, 
but we hope that some controling influ- 
ence will restore harmony. 


—————— &Pbo —_—_ 


Award of Medals. 





Class A.—Portrait photography—F. W. 
Guerin, St. Louis—one diamond badge; 
H. McMichael, Buffalo; G. M. Elton, 
Palmyra, N. Y.; J. M. Appleton, Dayton, 
Ohio; W. H. Potter, Indianapolis—each 
one gold medal; S. L. Stein, Milwaukee; 
J. C. Strauss, St. Louis; O. P. Scott, Chi- 
cago; S. V. Courtney, Canton, Ohio— 
each one silver medal. 

Class B.—For collection of large photo- 
| graphs, contact prints not vignetted—S. 
V. Courtney, Canton, Ohio—one gold 
medal; P. H. Rose, Providence, R. L., 
one silver medal. 

Class C.—For collection of two dozen 
cabinets, bronze medal to each of the 
following—C,. C. Urlin, Columbus, Ohio ; 
G. L. Temple, Clinton, Iowa; J. J. Gib- 
son, Ann Arbor ; George W. Wise, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; L. E. Miller, Alliance, Ohio ; 
| B. La Marsh, Kenosha, Wis.; Stuber 
Brothers, Louisville; H. M. Waide, 
Quincy, Ill.; C. Poole, St. Catharine’s, 
Ont.; Palethorpe, Greenville, Mich. 

Class D.—Composition for genre pic- 
tures of any kind—G. B. Wood, Phila- 
delphia, one gold medal; H. Randall, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., one silver medal. 

Class E.—Landscapes—George Barker, 
Niagara Falls, one diamond badge ; S. W. 
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Burnham, Chicago, one gold medal; P. | 


B. Green, Chicago, one silver medal. 

Class F.—Best marine views—J. S. 
Johnson, New York, silver medal. 

Class G.—Best interior views—H. G. 
Peabody, Boston, silver medal. 

Class H.—Best instantaneous views— 
H. G. Peabody, Boston, silver medal. 

Class J.—Best architectural photogra- 
phy—C. D. Arnold, Brooklyn, silver 
medal. 


Class F.—$100 for the best enlarged 
portrait finished in color—J. C. Strauss, 
St. Louis. 

THE STANLEY PRIZE 
Of $100, for the best picture by the Stan- 
ley dry plate, was awarded to H. Mc- 
Michael, of Buffalo, N. Y.; a gold medal 


| was obtained by G. M. Elton, of Pal- 


Class J/—Best photo transparencies— | 


No competition. 
Class K.—Photography applied to sci- 
ence—Henry D. Tolman, silver medal. 
Foreign Exhibit—Oscar Suck, Karls- 
ruhe, Germany, gold medal, and D. 
Anderson, Rome, Italy, silver medal. 
The judges were Dr. John Nicol, Dr. 


bel, and E. Long. 





EASTMAN PRIZE AWARD. 
Judges—W. H. Potter, Indianapolis, C. 
Poole, St. Catharine’s, H. McMichael, 
Buffalo. 
Number of entries— 42. 
Prints exhibited—343. 


Plain Enlargements. 


Class A.—$150 for the best collection 
of unfinished enlargements, J. F. Ryder, 
Cleveland ; $75 for the second best col- 
lection of unfinished enlargements— 
Kuhn Brothers, St. Louis. 

Class B.—$50 for the best unfinished 
portrait enlargement—J. F. Ryder, Cleve- 
land; $25 for the second best unfinished 
portrait enlargement—Hulbert Brothers, 
St. Louis. 

Class C.—$25 for the best unfinished 
enlargement from landscape or marine 
view negative—W. B. Bell, Pittsburgh. 


Contact Prints. 


Class D.—$50 for the best collection of 
contact prints—W. H. Walmsley, Phila- 
delphia, 


Finished Enlargements. 


Class E.—$1i00 for the best enlarged 
portrait finished in black and white—J. 
Weber, New York; $50 for the second 
best enlarged portrait finished in black 
and white—J. T. Ryder, Cleveland; $25 
for the third best enlarged portrait finish- 
ed in black and white—J. C. Strauss, St. 
Louis. 


myra, N. Y., for pictures on Stanley 
plates ; and a silver medal by O. P. Scott, 
of Chicago. 


THE ANTHONY PRIZE 


| Of $100 for best enlargements on their 
| new bromide paper, was awarded to the 


exhibit having the private mark of a five- 
pointed star. The owners of the pictures 
are the Brooklyn Photo Enlarging and 


| Contact Printing Co. 
A. H. Elliott, James Inglis, Charles Goe- | 








THE MORRISON PRIZE 
Of a set of triangle lenses, for the best 
collection of work other than portraits, 
made with the Morrison lens, was award- 
ed to C. D. Arnold, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for his excellent collection of architec- 
tural photographs. 

THE BLAIR CUP 
For the best single picture in the entire 
collection, was given to James Lardy, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the composition pic- 
ture entitled ‘Man, know thy Destiny.” 
THE BECK LENS PRIZES, 

By Wm. H. Walmsley & Co., Philadel- 
phia, were awarded as follows: To J. F. 
Ryder, Cleveland, Ohio, No. 7 lens, with 


Iris diaphragm, for best portraiture up 


to life size; to M. P. Warner, Holyoke, 
Mass., No. 5 lens, with Iris diaphragm for 
the best landscape and general work. 
a 
Intensification of Gelatine Negatives 
with Nitrate of Silver, Gallic Acid 
and Per-Chloride of Iron. 





PRESENTED AT THE CHICAGO CONVEN- 
TION BY JOHN BARTLETT. 





On the very advent of the gelatine 
plate, its detractors found their strongest 
attack in the difficulty attending intensi- 
fication. 

Many and evil, one is almost tempted 
to say, are the methods which have been 
proposed to infuse strength into a weak 
dry plate negative. 
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There is such a liability of the image 
to change, and so great danger of stain- 
ing the film attending the operation, that 
photographers have come to look “as- 
kance and strangely” at any new for- 
mula proposed. 


Despite the injunction, to secure proper 
density by proper exposure and develop- 
ment, there are times in everyone’s exper- 
ience when recourse must be had to 
some means for saving a negative, to save 
one’s reputation. 


It is just at such moments that one 
longs for the good old silver intensifiers of 
collodion days. 

Mercurial intensification, notwithstand- 
ing the facility and rapidity of its action, 
has proved too often a delusive hope. 

Intensification with silver is the great 
desideratum. The only drawback to its 
general employment is the great danger 
of staining the gelatine film. 

Nevertheless, the results it yields, when 
care is exercised, are so far superior to 
those obtained by any other method, and 
the assurance of permanency so much 
greater, that many endeavors have been 
made for an application free from the 
tendency to stain. 

Hitherto the methods employed have 


insisted upon the necessity of the use of ! 


acids and other restrainers directly in the 
intensifying solutions. But, as Doctor 
Ellerslie Wallace has shown in a paper 
on Silver Intensification published, in the 
June, 1887, number of the American Jour- 
nal of Photography, the presence of an 
acid with the silver and gallic or pyrogallic 
acid, tends only to slow the operation, 
and by subjecting the plate longer to the 
action of the fluid really increases the 
risk of discoloration. 

At the April meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia, I com- 
municated a method for intensifying 
gelatine negatives with nitrate of silver 
and gallic acid, in which neither an acid 





nor any other restrainer is added directly 
to the intensifier. 

The formula was the result of experi- 
ments of Mr. John G. Cassebaum of 
Philadelphia. 

The negative, after it has been thor- 
oughly fixed and thoroughly washed, is 
placedina preliminary bath composed of : 


Nitric Acid, . Io drops. 
Chrome Alum, . I ounce. 
ea ee 20 ounces. 


Citric or acetic acid may be substituted 
for the nitric acid in the proportion of one 
ounce to twenty of water. 

In this bath the negative is rocked for 
a few minutes, rinsed under the tap and 
then placed in the intensifier, which is 
made as follows : 

(a.) 80 grains of gallic acid are dis- 
solved in 1 ounce of alcohol (95 per cent.), 
and the solution kept until all turbidity 
subsides. 

Care must be taken to select a good 
quality of gallic acid, as upon its purity 
everything depends. 

(4.) 30 grains of nitrate of silver are 
dissolved in 1 ounce of distilled water, 
and after a good sun bath, filtered from 
any black sediment. 

To prepare the intensifier for imme- 
diate use, take 

1 drachm of each of these stock solu- 
tions (a and 4) to the ounce of water. 

The gallic acid and the nitrate of 
silver may be mixed directly in the grad- 
uate and the water added afterwards, 
without any fear of precipitation, pro- 
vided everything is clean and the chemi- 
cals pure. 

Place the negative in a scrupulously 
clean dish, glass or porcelain preferable to 
rubber, and pour over it the intensifying 
solution; keeping the dish in gentle mo- 
tion to insure uniformity in the deposit. 

The negative will gain in strength 
more rapidly than when a restraining 
acid is present, and any desired degree 
of intensity may be obtained. 
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The essential conditions for success are 
thorough elimination of hypo from the 
film and the utmost cleanliness in man- 
ipulation. 

The necessity of the preliminary bath 
will be apparent at once, if application of 
the intensifier is made without its pre- 
vious agency—an almost immediate 
staining of the negative taking place. 

The object of the chrome alum is 
merely to counteract the softening in- 
fluence of the acid in the preliminary 
bath; it may, therefore, be omitted in 
cold weather, or when there is no ten- 
dency in the film to frill. 

Having thoroughly tested the virtues of 
Mr. Cassebaum’s intensifier, I submitted 
it to a number of practical workers, who 
highly commended it for its efficacy. 

I was, therefore, much surprised at 
reading in the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy comments upon it anything but 
flattering. 

The editor severely criticised it “as /ack- 
ing in agreement between results proposed 
and obtained,” declaring that “the Drelimi- 
nary bath as recommended, and the ab- 
sence of restrainers in the intensifying 
solution, entirely destroy any possible ad- 
vantage derivable from the Philadelphia 
Sormula.” 

This verdict of so eminent an authority 
in photography, induced me to thorough- 
ly investigate Mr. Cassebaum’s formula, 
to discover the cause of any possible 
failure. 

The result of a great number of trials 
strengthened my belief, not only in its 
superiority over the other methods of sil- 
ver intensification, but confirmed my 
opinion of the simplicity and uniformity 
of its action. 

During the course of my investigations, 
however, I discovered a modification of 
the original method, which is acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Cassebaum to be a decided 
improvement. 
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The modification is in the constitution 
of the preliminary bath, which is as fol- 
lows: 
4 grains Per-Chloride of Iron. 
4 “ Citric Acid. 
2 ‘“* Chrome Alum, 

to each ounce of water. 

The negative is immersed in this solu- 
tion and kept in constant motion for a 


| minute or two; but not long enough to 


occasion a bleaching of the film. 

On removal the negative is well wash- 
ed and placed in the gallic acid and 
silver solution, as given in the formula 


| above. 


It will be found to build up much more 
rapidly than by the former method, keep- 
ing perfectly clear and brilliant, even if 
allowed to remain a long time in the 
solution. 

There seems to be no liability to stain, 
of the film so treated. 

After the necessary strength is attained 
the negative is again washed until all 
greasiness disappears from the surface. 
This apparent greasiness is caused by 
the imperfect assimilation of alcohol and 
water. 

Finally, as a precaution for the re- 


‘moval of any uncombined silver, the 


plate is dipped for a minute or two in 
hypo, and then washed. 

Should a slight opalescent film appear 
upon the surface on placing the negative 
in the intensifier, do not regard it with 
any seriousness. It is due to insufficient 
washing on removal from the per-chloride 
of iron, and is easily rubbed off with a 
piece of wet cotton, and will entirely dis- 
appear in the hypo. 

If the negative is allowed to remain in 
the per-chloride of iron until the film 
bleaches the subsequent immersion in 
the hypo will greatly weaken the image 
which has been strengthened by the 
silver. 

It seems that the chloride of iron, act- 
ing upon the film, forms a nucleus for the 
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deposit of the silver reduced by the-gallic 
acid: and the intensification is a genuine 
building up of the image, and not a mere 
staining of the film with an adiactinic 
color, as-is the case with certain other in- 
tensifiers. 

With this modified intensifier I have 
strengthened negatives of so pale images 
that mercury was incapable of producing 
any amelioration. 

As the per-chloride of iron is in itself 
a reducer, and also a clearer, its prelimi- 
nary action in intensification will be found 
of great value in removing any chemical 
fog upon the negative, which, if suffered 
to remain during the intensification, would 
also strengthen along with the image, and 
detract materially from the brilliancy of 
the result. 

This clearing action of the per-chlor- 
ide of iron gives a brilliancy to thein- 
tensified negative, so that it can scarcely 
be told from a well-developed plate. 

In making known this modification, I 
desire it to be not forgotten that the credit 
belongs essentially to Mr. Cassebaum for 
being the first to successfully employ sil- 
ver and gallic acid as an intensifier for 
gelatine plates without necessitating the 
slowing action of acids and other restrain- 
ers. I am abundantly gratified in having 
my modification regarded as an improve- 
ment upon his original method. 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
Philadelphia. 
———-—»> 


Gelatino-Bromide Paper as a Basis 
for Finished Work. 





PRESENTED AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
BY G. HANMER CROUGHTEN. 





THE greatest opposition to the use of 
gelatino bromide paper in this country 
has come from the artists. Photograph- 
ers have been charmed with the results, 
but they have been forced to discontinue 
its use because the artists they employ 
either could not or would not use it as a 





| 


basis for either crayon or color. This 
opposition has been founded upon a want 
of knowledge on the part of the artists, 
and also from a fear that the bromide 
paper would hurt them in regard to prices. 
There has also been an idea that the power 
of handling was limited, and that broad 
artistic effects by stump and rubber could 
not be produced upon it as well as upon 
solar prints. During the nine or ten 
months I have been with the Eastman 
Company I have proved to the satisfac- 
tion of some hundreds that not only can 
all the effects possible upon any other 
kind of print be obtained, but it possesses 
some advantages which no other paper 
has, one of which is a most important 
one, and that is the power to lighten any 
deep shadow without injuring the surface 
of the paper. Slight as is the thickness 
of gelatine, you can remove with either 
rubber or scraper the deepest shadow in 
a bromide print without touching the paper 
under it. 

Eastman’s permanent bromide paper is 
in this respect far in advance of its Eng- 
lish predecessor. In the first place the 
English paper is too smooth, and the 
emulsion too thick. The paper itself is 
an important item. It should have a 
very decided texture of a particular kind, 
and the emulsion should be thin enough 
to size the paper without filling up the 
grain. These requirements are admir- 
ably filled by the C paper made by this 
company, and I prefer it for all kinds of 
finishing. 


CRAYON FINISHING. 
As crayon is the most popular material 
I will commence with that. The mate- 
rials wanted are Conte Crayon Sauce, Nos. 
1 and 3; Conte Crayon ordinary, and Nos. 
o and 1 superfine in wood ; three or four 


, leather strips of various sizes: one ream 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


paper, stippling straps, a stick of ordi- 
nary office ink eraser, and two rubber 
strips, soft and medium; some pumice- 


il 








sui 
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stone, very finely powdered, and a quan- 
tity of carded cotton. 

The print to be worked should be print- 
ed fully out, that is it should have every 
graduation from high light to deepest 
shadow, and should look a little darker 
than wanted for a plain print. It should 
be mounted upon a muslin -covered 
stretcher, as the best effects cannot be 
obtained if the print is mounted upon a 
cardboard. Great care shonld be taken 
that no starch gets upon the face of the 
print during mounting. 

Material for Stippling.— Take one 
stick of the Conte crayon sauce and 
crush it finely ; two sticks of No. 1 Conte 
crayon must be finely powdered by rub- 
bing them upon glass or sand paper, No. 
2, and be intimately mixed with the Conte 
sauce. 

Place the print flat upon a table. Have 
a piece of cardboard by the side of the 
print. Take a turn of cotton and dip it 
into the mixture and rub it upon the card- 
board to spread and equalize it, then 
transfer it to the background of the print, 
rubbing gently with a circular movement 
right up and over the edges of both face 
and figure. 
your print,as it is easily taken off with the 
rubber. In putting in your background 
see that the darkest part is kept low, just 
over the shoulders, and bring the shaded 
side of the background up to the lighted 
side of the face, which should contrast 
with the shaded side of the face and fig- 
ure, while a bold shadow should be put 
in just over the shoulder to balance and 
represent the cast shadow. When you 
have got in your background roughly, 
put aside your cotton and straighten out 
the three longest fingers on the right 
hand and rub lightly all over. 
the most important part of the back- 
ground. The fingers must feel the 


they do not, but catch the paper instead, 


there is not enough No. 1 Conte in the 
mixture, and more must be added till a 
gritty feeling is obtained. Then go ahead, 
rubbing all over the background with a 
circular movement, taking no trouble to 
keep off the face or any other part of the 
picture. If you wish to darken any part 
rub the tips of the fingers with the mix- 
ture and transfer the crayon taken up on 
to the part of the print which needs it and 
rub itin. An even tint can be rubbed 


| all over a black coat or other dark drap- 


| and the hair strengthened. 


ery in this manner, shadows deepened, 
In fact all 
that is usually done by the chamois skin 


| upon color prints can be done with the 


| fingers upon the bromide paper. 


Now 
take a large piece of clean cotton, and 
after knocking the superfluous crayon off 


| the picture, rub evenly all over. This 


will considerably lighten all the crayon, 
but, if not light enough, or there are any 
inequalities in the background, dust a 


| little pumice powder evenly all over, and 


Do not be afraid of spoiling | 


go over it all again with the finger, using 
more pumice powder wherever you wish 
to lighten, but being careful not to use 
too much, as an excessive use of pumice 
powder will rub down and flatten the 
grain of the paper. If these directions 


| have been carefully followed, the back- 


ground will show a beautiful grain or 
stipple, so like a hand stipple that it has 
puzzled experts to detect the means 
adopted for producing it. This grain 
can be varied by the method of hand- 


| ling; with a light rub a large open grain 
| can be obtained, and the heavier the rub- 


bing the smaller the grain will be. Now 


| rub again with clean cotton and place the 


picture upon an easel. With an ink era- 


| ser clean the edges of the background, 


This is | 


and blend with the cotton.- At this stage 
any amount of artistic effect can be put 


| in and taken out of the background. The 
crayon roll evenly under them, and if | 


stump can be used to hatch in broad 
effects, and the ink eraser to take out 
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lights, etc. This part of the work it is im- 
possible to describe. Individual taste 
and experience are the only guides, and 
the beginner had better not attempt too 
much in that line till experience has given 
him confidence. 

Having thus far gotten your back- 
ground in order, we will proceed with 
the figure. Begin to clean up the face 
with the rubber stump, taking out the 
high lights upon forehead, cheek bones 
and chin, and blend with a small turn of 
cotton. In some cases this handy little 
tool may be made more effective by dip- 
ping it just before use into the powdered 
pumice; thus, by the use of the rubber 
stump and cotton blender, the modeling 
of the face can be worked out and the 
beginner will now be surprised to find 
how much lighter the face appears. In 
fact it lacks decision, which we will now 


proceed to putin. Take one of the stip- 


pling stumps, and rubbing it in the sauce | 


before described, mark in the pupils of 
the eyes, the lines of the eyelash, the 
shadows under the eyebrows, the brows 
themselves, the nostrils, and the shadows 
under the chin, blending all with cotton. 
Next deepen the shadows of hair and 
drapery with one of the leather stumps, 
blending also with cotton or the fingers, 
now on the deepest shadows of the dra- 
pery, and everywhere where decisive 
touches are wanted. Mark in strongly 
with Conte, No. 5, crayon, and blend 
with the fingers. Do not touch these 
shadows with the cotton or you will de- 
stroy their firmness. When you have 
got thus far you will be surprised what an 
effect you have obtained with little labor, 
and now any amount of finish can be 
obtained by working with the point of 
crayons No.1 and o. The filling in of 


the face is best accomplished with No. o, 
and should be done in the same manner 
as retouching a negative, filling in and 
softening breaks or inequalities in the 
gradations. 


The No. 1 is useful in 


| rubber. 


rounding and marking the eyes, eye- 
brows, hair, etc. White drapery should 
never be touched with white crayon. 
Any amount of light can be taken out by 
the hardest rubber, and dark shadows 
can be lightened with it. Great effect 
can be obtained by first covering the 
white drapery with a light tint of crayon 
sauce rubbed evenly all over with cotton, 
and the lights taken out with the soft 
Lace can be made out in this 
manner with great effect, and with far 


| better harmony than can be obtained by 


the use of white chalk, which gives a 


| metallic effect, and for that reason should 








only be used upon the high lights of 


| jewelry, etc.; but, as a rule, the less 


white chalk used the better. 


(To be continued.) 





Prints and their Surface Finish. 








BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 





THE good general appearance of any 
photograph on paper will depend, among 
other things, upon the surface which it 
presents. 

When we consider the photograph as 
a piece of mechanical work, its surface 
might fairly be ranked in the same cate- 
gory for comparison with the surfaces 
of various styles of wood-work; that is to 
say, the photograph might present either 
the plain surface texture of the paper on 
which it is made, or be burnished to the 
very extreme of brilliancy ; the wood, in 
like manner, presenting either its own 
natural surface, as left by the cutting tool, 
or be oiled or polished to a high gloss. 

The polished surfaces of our modern 
high-class photographic work, are ad- 
mired by the public in general as being 
an evidence of finished workmanship ; 
and whatever objections may be made 
to the said glossy surface, the fact is cer- 
tain that the detail of the print is more 
brought out, and the deep shadows 
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heightened in brilliancy and lustre. To 
repeat our comparison above, the grain 
or detail of a fine piece of wood will no- 
toriously be more brought out and deep- 
ened in tone by French polishing or 
skilful varnishing. 

It is by no means to be wondered at 
then that the general public, untrained as 
they are to the critical points of excellence 
in photography, should prefer the showy 
and high-glossed surface, but it is very 
doubtful whether a refined taste would 
always be satisfied with these artificial 
effects. The surface of any print that 


the burnisher is entirely artificial in char- 
acter, and might fitly be compared to the 
“shine” of a well blackened boot; a 
slight rub with any damp substance, and 
away goes the fine effect ! 

In a great many cases photographs on 
paper, so far from gaining, in an artistic 
sense, actually lose by being finished 
with a very high gloss, no matter how 
much more perfect they may be from the 
mechanical standpoint. This will, per- 
haps, be more clearly recognized in large 
prints, where, if the work be honest and 
good throughout, it will not stand in need 
of any high gloss to help the effect, but 
be much better without it. The splendid 
efforts of Braun of Dornach, and of the 
Autotype Company of London, for ex- 
ample, would not gain if they were to 
have surfaces like a patent leather boot; 
nor would the photo-gravures of Goupil. 

The conditions under which photo- 
graphs are made at the present day are 
too varied to make it possible even to 
attempt to lay down rules of good taste 
for a matter of this kind, but we feel safe 
in saying that a natural or, sometimes, a 
mat surface would do well for /arge sizes, 
especially if the subject presented large 
masses of light and shade, or of half-tone, 
or (to use artistic parlance) if there was 
decided breadth of effect without too 





| much detail. 


On the other hand, a 
pretty landscape “bit,”’ full of detail, or a 


| little portrait or group highly burnished 
| and coquettishly framed, would have 


charms of its own, and not be out of 
place on a table covered with bric-a-brac 
and ornaments. 

The usual ways of finishing silver prints 
are plain rolling (with or without the after- 
application of a wax or so-called encaus- 
tic paste), burnishing, cementing to glass 
with gelatine, enameling with collodion, 
squeezeeing to glass or ebonite (and after- 


4 wards removing), varnishing, etc. 
has been lubricated and passed through | 


The latter method has rather gone out 
of date, and yet it is excellent for protect- 
ing prints that have to be much handled 
or exposed to an impure atmosphere. It 
may easily be done by first laying on a 
weak gelatine sizing, and after well dry- 
ing, following with a good white varnish. 

Burnishing seems, we regret to say, to 
have largely supplied the place of proper 
rolling in a rolling press. This is doubt- 
less because a higher surface polish can 
easily be obtained, while the burnisher 
costs much less than a good press. It 
does not, however, harden and compress 
the fibre of the paper as the press does. 

Rolling the mounted print in a double 
roll press, with a good steel bed-plate, we 
still consider the best method of finishing 
the average silver print. A little encaus- 
tic paste of wax and turpentine (about the 
consistency of butter) rubbed into the 
rolled surface with a clean flannel rag, 
will increase the brilliancy of the print 
without adding to the gloss, and be a 
useful protection against damp air, dirty 
fingers, etc. 

Prints may be enameled by rubbing a 
little talc over a good piece of glass, and 
after polishing off, coating the glass with 
a suitable plain collodion, and squeezeeing 
the print down upon it while wet. After 
drying, the whole is stripped from the 
glass. 
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Cementing the print to glass by means 
of gelatine gives superb effects if taste- 
fully done. The print should have a 
warm tone, and care taken to avoid air 
bubbles. It may be framed in some 
maroon or chocolate color, or black re- 
lieved with gold. 


(well talcked) or ebonite, and removed 
when dry. The objection to this method 
is that they lose a part of their gloss when 
mounted, on account of the moistening 
by the mountant. 

M. Leon Vidal, in a recent number of 
a French journal, proposes the very clever 
idea of producing a smooth surface bor- 
dered with a matt one on the same print. 
This is done by having glass plates 
ground to any desired width around the 
borders, the centre remaining smooth. 
The wet print is squeezeed down upon the 
glass in the usual way. Any desired orna- 
ment, either in relief or in depression, 
may be ground into the borders of the 
glass, and will, of course, be reproduced 
upon the print. This is specially adapta- 
ble for bromide and platinum prints, 
and we recommend it to our readers, par- 
ticularly for portrait work, as a most in- 
genous and novel idea. 

Let us not forget, in concluding, that 
many of the more ambitious efforts of 
our art, both as regards size and subject, 
will be none the less striking if finished 
with a plain dead surface, such as the 
platinum or plain silver print. The ab- 
sence of all straining for effect in the 
print will thus force the attention upon 
the legitimate photographic and pictorial 
qualities, and will often charm the eye of 
a cultivated person more than all the 
soap and wax polished stuff of which we 
see so much now-a-days. 


—_— 
> 





THE protographic press was fully repre- 
sented at the Chicago Convention by the 
editors in person. 
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The Origin and Technology of Pho- 
tographic Chemicals. 





FRANK H. ROSENGARTEN. 
FIFTH PAPER.—THE ALKALIES CONTINUED. 
N our last number the sources of salt 
production were detailed; now we 


Prints may be simply squeezeed to glass | will treat of potash and ammonia, equally 


as interesting in a photographic view. 
Until a recent date potash was produced 
from the ashes of wood, by washing them 
with water, filtering and evaporation. 
The alkali exists in the wood principally 
in the state of acetate, and being of a fixed 
and incombustible nature, is left behind 
after the incineration. The wood is 
burnt on the ground in a sheltered place, 
and the residual ash consists of a soluble 
and insoluble mixture. The soluble part 
is made up of carbonate, sulphate, phos- 
phate and silicate, and of chlorides of pot- 
ash and sodium. The insoluble portion 
has carbonate and phosphate of lime, 
alumina,oxidized iron and manganese, and 
a little carbonaceous matter that has es- 
caped combustion. This ash is lixiviated 
in suitable vessels, with the addition of a 
small quantity of lime, and the soluble 
portions brought into solution; and this 
liquor is filtered from the residuals and 
evaporated to dryness, and then fused, 
poured into iron kettles, where it congeals 
into cakes, and when cool these are 
broken up and form the old-fashioned 
potash of commerce. The ashes of plants 
amounts generally to not more than afew 
parts in a hundred, and even of these 
only a portion consists of potash. The 
different parts of the same plant and dif- 
ferent plants vary in the proportions of 
ashes. Large trees yield less than shrubs 


| and herbs, and branches less than the 


leaves, and the bark more than the wood; 
and curiously enough, the leaves of trees 
that fall in the winter contain more than 
those of evergreens. Pine wood yields 
0.45 parts to 1000, oak bark 2.08, wheat 
straw 4.18, Indian corn stalks 17.5, dry 
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oak leaves 24, stems of potatoes 55, 
wormwood 73. Consequently potash was 
made only in countries abounding in 
forests, in Canada, parts of the United 
States and in Russia, from wood, while 
within recent years the residues of beet 
root molasses and the ashes of beets and 
vegetables have given the larger part of 
the potash of commerce, from vegetables 
sources. 

The main supplies now come from a 
source that a few years ago was unthought 
of. In Stassfurt, Germany, there were salt 
mines, worked for many years, until the 
workings got down deep. After most of 
the good rock was removed, a mineral 
was found, which gave a very bitter taste 
and unfitted for ordinary uses, and the 
mines were abandoned. After many 
analyses a chemist found that the deposit 
consisted of chloride of potassium. Ob- 
taining a concession from the German 
government, he started the great industry, 
now known all over the world, for pro- 
ducing potash and its salts from this 
hitherto unknown rock, and just at a time 
when potash was in the greatest demand 
for use as a fertilizer in the cultivation of 
beet roots for sugar making. Just as 
petroleum was found here at a happy 
moment, so the potash mine benefitted 
the world. 

Ammonia, asa gas, exists in the free 
state, as we know it in the state of solution 
in water, forming a colorless transparent 
liquid of a very pungent odor and acrid 
alkaline taste and reaction, is completely 
volatilized at low temperatures. Water 
is capable of absorbing 670 times its vol- 
ume of this gas at 50°Fahr., but increaseS 
in bulk about two-thirds. The earliest 
source of production was Egypt. Dried 


camel's dung and urine were employed as 
fuel, owing to the scarcity of wood. 
Burned in an imperfect manner, the dung 
was subjected to a rude dry distillation 
and the dense smoke condensed into soot, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| charcoal used in sugar refineries. 





containing salts of ammonia! The soot 
was rammed into glass globes coated with 
clay till nearly full and heated, when the 
proper salts sublimed. The sublimate 
cooled off in the cool parts of the flues 
and was collected, and came into com- 
merce as sal ammoniac, of inferior quality, 
grayish color and spongy texture. Later 
in Europe various animal matters were 
subjected to dry distillation, yielding tar 
and ammoniacal vapors and leaving char- 
coal, or when bones are used, the animal 
The 
English method and probably the great 
present source of ammonia is the utiliza- 
tion of the washings of ordinary illumi- 
nating gas, as made from bituminous coal. 
This coal contains varying proportions of 
nitrogenous compounds, which are 
converted into ammonia by the heat 
used in converting the coal into vola- 
tile hydro-carbons. A ton of good 
coal will yield about 200 Ibs. of English 
ammoniacal gas liquor. Until within 
quite recent years, the gas was but little 
washed, and our older readers can well 
remember the disagreable odor of gas 
made in years gone by. Now, in all large 
gas works, the gas is fairly ‘ scrubbed,” 
andthe odorous washings collected and 
used for the preparation of sulphate of 
ammonia, from which salt aquaammonia, 
sal ammoniac and carbonate and other 
salts are made. As scientific labors 
taught the immense value of potash and 
ammonia as fertilizers to enrich land 
which has been cultivated many years, 
naturally manufacturing chemists were 
stimulated to produce these salts, and from 
the small quantities that were formerly 
consumed the production amounts to tens 
of thousands of tons annually. 

Having gone over roughly and briefly 
the sources of our familiar comrades, the 
alkalies, we shall give in future papers 
the various methods of preparing their 
salts in the form we use them in photo- 
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graphic work. To the chemist who is 
familiar with these processes our brief and 
extremely condensed account will be poor 
reading, but we believe the readers of this 
journal who do not claim to be scientists 
and who use these salts as reagents will 
at least find something to interest them 
in such a brief story of their origin and 
technology. 





—_ 
Our Picture. 

ALTHOUGH the exercise of the imagin- 
ation, the creative power of the painter 
and poet, is far beyond the highest aspira- 
tion of the photographer, yet the quality of 
suggestiveness may be found in a simple, 
camera picture as the chief element of its 
attractiveness. 

Photography,despite its intense realism, 
may tell a story in the drama of every-day 
life in such a way as to excite interest or 
sympathy. By a proper selection and 
combination of actual facts, perhaps in- 
dividually dull and prosaic enough, a 
mere photograph can give the mind ma- 
terial for the construction of a picture rich 
in thought and full of feeling. 

When photography thus brings together 
objects stimulating the association of 
ideas and creating a mental picture, there- 
by producing the feeling of surprise, 
novelty or unexpectedness, it surely de- 
serves to be admitted to the rank of a work 
of art. 

The picture we give our readers this 
month for their enjoyment has pre- 
eminently the quality of suggestiveness, 
and so we think we may call it a work of 
art, and its producer an artist. 

Mr. William Adcock, of Melton Mow- 
bray, England, is well known to readers 
of photographic literature by his excellent 
papers on the relation of art to photo- 
graphy, several of which we have had 
the privilege to reprint in our magazine. 

Mr. Adcock has chosen an episode 
from the life of the laborer, a study from 


nature without exaggeration, without 


| modification, typical and true, yet full 


of suggestion, and withal pleasing. 

Like Millet, Mr. Adcock shows that 
honesty in art is the best policy, relying 
on the power of truth expressed with 
feeling and judgment. The effect, there- 
fore, is strking and novel. 

We enter at once into sympathy with 
the subject. The artist has the faculty of 
seeing conscientiously; and, without point- 
ing a moral, lets the moral follow of itself. 

We have entitled the picture “‘ The 
Question of the Day’’—and one can im- 
agine the inevitable conclusion these 
brawny sons of toil will reach in discuss- 


| ing the relation between capital and labor. 








—— ae 


On Exposure. 

EXPOSURE, it need scarcely be said, 
means the act of submitting a sensitive 
surface to the action of the light suffi- 
ciently long to obtain a developable image 
by accepted and ordinary methods. This 


| isthe broad way of looking at it, for, at 


present, it is an undecided point how long 
it is necessary for light to act before this 
developable image is produced. More 
than one eminent scientist believes that 
the most instantaneous impact of light 
under any circumstances (that is, strong 
or weak light) is sufficient to produce that 
molecular condition that we discover to 
have taken place on development. Ina 
communication I received from Professor 
Hunt, he said his opinion was that the 
mere momentary impact of light was suf- 
ficient to produce the requisite molecular 
alteration. It would therefore depend on 
the means used to develope this latent 
image that would determine the quality 
of the negative, under-exposure being an 
obsolete term. 


At the present time we unfortunately 
have to deal with many under-exposed 
films, according to our knowledge of de- 
velopment, and although the image may 
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probably be there, we have no means of 
making it available. A developer suf- 
ficiently potent has yet to be discovered, 
and till that time comes we can do little 
more than make the best use of those we 
have. Therefore, in talking of sufficient 
exposure, it must be understood to mean 
an exposure that can be developed into a 
good frinting image, in contradistinction 
to an image that may look pretty as a 
negative and interesting as a chemical 
effect, and that by means of developers 
in ordinary use, such as alkaline pyro or 
ferrous oxalate. I believe most photo- 
graphers look to ammonia as the most 
effective alkali for this purpose, although 
by some workers perfect results have been 
obtained with ferrous oxalate, and with 
the most brief exposures. 

Hydrokinone, and other unusual de- 
veloping agents, may for our purposes be 
disregarded for the simple reason ferrous 
oxalate and alkaline pyro are almost 
universally used. Much also depends on 
the emulsionised plates, and in the present 
state of affairs these are very variable, a 
somewhat loose style of estimating their 
rapidity being adopted, the assumed stan- 
dard of so many times quicker than wet 
collodion being a popular style of descrip- 
tion; a wet collodion film itself varies 
very much in rapidity, according to the 
manner of its preparation. Thirty, forty, 
fifty, or sixty times more rapid than wet 
collodion conveys but a very ambiguous 
idea of the rapidity of the plates so la- 
beled. The Warnerke sensitometer is, 
perhaps, the best available guide, and is, 
under certain conditions, a very useful 
and reliable instrument. The plates in 
many instances do not carry out the 
legends of rapidity inscribed on their 
wrapper, whatever means may have been 
used to estimate them. 

There are in existence many examples 
of what is termed instantantaneous pho- 
tography on wet collodion plates—street 


| 


| 
} 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| picted. 


scenes with moving figures sharply de- 


It must be born in mind street 
scenes, in large towns and cities, are 
much more weakly lighted than seaside 


| views, and to render such sharply indi- 


| cates a very sensitive film. 


To judge by 
the recent attempts of street work with 
presumably the quickest plates in the 
market, the assumed fifty or sixty times 
rapidity is very questionable indeed. With 
a wet collodion plate years ago, the ex- 
posure of a portrait in a good light at the 
seaside average about half a second, 
stops /4 or /4, everything being in good 
order and working at its best. With an 
acid bath and some samples of collodion, 
five to ten seconds, and even longer with 
a similar light and stop was not too much. 
So it will be seen that from any point of 
view wet collodion can scarcely be used 
asa standard, unless the time required for 
the exposure of the collodion and the 
aperture of lens used is stated. We will 
put it in this way—an interior would be 
properly exposed in half an hour with wet 
collodion; now if there is the slightest 
reliance to be placed on the statement 
that the dry plate is sixty times faster, 
half a minute ought to be sufficient to 
produce a similar wed/ exposed negative. 
For my own part I have never met with 
a plate that would produce as good a 





negative as that given by the wet collo- 
dion in half an hour ir less than fifteen 
or twenty minutes. And I look on these 
statements of rapidity as most misleading, 
not to say ridiculous. Some effect would 
no doubt be produced by the short ex- 
posure, and the high lights might be in- 
dicated, but something more than this is 
required fora good photograph. It seems 
as if only in a brilliant light a gelatine 
plate works very much more rapidly than 
a collodion one, but where there are great 
contrasts, as in interiors, the difference is 
not nearly so great; in all probability an 
exposure that would have no effect on a 
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wet collodion plate would show the win- 
dows of an interior distinctly, but the 
dark portions would not be rendered any 
better than on the wet plate, or, in other 
words, they would not be impressed at 
all. 

There is yet much to be learnt as to 
the behavior of gelatine plates, and the 
infinite variety of ‘‘ makes’’ tends to com- 
plicate matters. The same emulsion for- 
mula will give vastly different results de- 
pendent on the manner of mixing, both 
in quality and rapidity, and the test 
standard for it varies greatly, as I have 
already pointed out. Under these con- 
ditions uniformity of result cannot be ex- 
pected, nor can exposures be regulated 
with anything like certainty. 

No means should be neglected to obtain 
uniformity, both in making the emulsion 
and: developing. The first is, perhaps, 
out of the power of most photographers, 
who are dependent on commercial sam- 
ples of dry plates; but the latter is more 
under their control, and a good style of 
development well stuck to will be much 
more likely to produce good results than 


the trial sometimes of one kind and some- | 


times of another. The characteristics of 
dry plates necessarily vary, and perhaps 
contrast with wet collodion and gelatine 
in the effect of prolonging exposure as 
much as anything. 

The reversal of the image produced by 
excessive action of light is very curious. 
With wet plates it would simply produce 
dense fog, but with gelatine a point is 
reached where, instead of fog and density, 
the image gradually changes its character 
from a negative to a positive. Some 
plates are very much more prone to this 
than others, and where the balance is very 
delicate the plates are usually very diffi- 
cult to manage, being apt to give an 
image deficient in pluck, or, in other 
words, work thin. Another peculiarity in 
some gelatine films is that—we will sup- 


| pose a proper exposure effected, by con- 
| tinuing the exposure instead of the image 





reversing as in the previous case—it will 
continue to gain in intensity without 
getting any more detail, the shadows re- 
maining as clear as if only the correct ex- 
posure had been given. Plates that give 
extra density in this manner are difficult 
to reduce by the ordinary means, hydro- 
chloric acid and alum having very little 
effect. There also seems to be a tend- 
ency to want of gradation in all views 
that are very brightly lighted, say by full 
sunshine, whether interior or open land- 
scape. This hardness is very much more 
pronounced in character than a similar 
effect produced on wet collodion, owing, 
I think, to the superior printing qualities 
of the shadows on wet collodion negatives 
to those of gelatine. Perhaps the differ- 
ence in the physical qualities of the film 
may account for it, one being hard and 
thin and the other soft and thick. But 
whatever the cause, the effect is very de- 
cided, the advantage certainly lying with 
the wet plate, which will produce a softer 
and more delicate silver print. 

It is a difficult matter to accurately 
gauge the printing qualities of a gelatine 
negative, but generally one that is not guite 
clear in the shadows gives the best results 
in most cases, although it looks worse as 
a negative than a clear, bright one. A 
wet collodion negative was usually con- 
demned if there was of some little de- 
posit or veiling over the whole subject. 
The veil in collodion was much more 
easily penetrated by the light than affar- 
ently the same amount of veil in a gela- 
tine film, which in the case of gelatine will 
produce /flainess in lieu of softness—a 
fault that has probably influenced photo- 
graphers to so strongly advocate clear 
shadows in gelatine work, thus encourag- 
ing the fault of want of atmosphere that a 
slight trace of veil certainly gives, fro- 
viding its has the proper character. It is 
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necessary to make this reservation, as the 
veils differ as much in character as the 
plates and development; but given the 
right sort of veil there is no doubt of its 
usefulness. Very skilful photographers 
of artistic ability like plates that give a 
little green fog on account of this soften- 


ing effect, but if the gelatine films were | 


ideally perfect, the films themselves being 
absolutely clear except where acted upon 
by light and of the utmost sensitiveness, 
the image would be probably graduated, 
and the effect similar to a first-rate wet 
plate. This is the standard we must work 
up to in both emulsions and development. 
It is an accepted fact that an under ex- 
posed negative will not produce as good 
a print as a correctly exposed one. There 
is invariably a want of printing power in 
the detail of the shadows. 

A fault very conspicuous in much dry- 
plate work is that of want of atmosphere. 
Aerial perspective was easily obtained by 
wet collodion, and conferred upon nega- 
tives one of their greatest charms, for ina 
good wet collodion negative there was no 
part that ought to have it without Zrint- 
able detail; clear glass, or its equivalent, 
was only to be found in minute quantities 
in the very deepest shades. Light pass- 
ing through such a negative met with a 
certain amount of resistance in all parts, 
and when we notice how much effect is 
produced on sensitised albumen paper by 
anything, even by clear glass interposing 
between the paper and the light, it can be 
easily conceived why the old wet plate 
gave such a soft, rich image, and that dry 
plates frequently fail to do so. The 
characteristic failing of dry plates is either 
to be flat in the shadows, or clear and de- 
stitute of printing detail—merely another 
sort of flatness. Exaggerated density in 
the most brightly lighted portions of a 
picture of either interior or landscape is 
often experienced when the rest of the 
subject has had apparently the right ex- 
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| posure. This is a very annoying defect, 
and most difficult to deal with. It is to 
be hoped after a time the relation of ex- 
posure to development will be better 
understood, and we shall gradually elimi- 
nate the faults that crop up unexpectedly 
| and give a.vast amount of trouble. 
| These are but stray thoughts on the 
| matter, as I feel myself far from thoroughly 
acquainted with the mysteries of dry 
plates, and a proper exposure and de- 
velopment is with me, perhaps, as much 
a matter of guesswork as absolute and 
| certain knowledge of cause and effect, and 
| it seems probable that until experience 
sets matters right it will remain so. With 
regard to exposure tables—given an even, 
good light of the same intensity for all 
subjects, such tables would be exceeding- 
ly useful; but as we have to deal with 
| light constantly varying, even when it ap- 
| 


| pears uniform, their usefulness can be but 
limited, and the proper time of exposure, 
even without any other complication in 
the form of plates and developers, must 
ever be a matter of experience, until that 
happy time arrives when photography 
will equal arithmetic in results worked 
according to rule. 
EDWARD DUNMORE, 
British Journal of Photography. 
—_ 


A Search for a Substitute for Hypo. 














BY ARTHUR H. ELLIOTT, PH.D., F.C. S. 


One of the most useful discoveries ever 
| made in the art of photography was the 
| fact ascertained by Sir John Herschel in 
the year 1819, that solution of sodium 
hyposulphite dissolves the chloride, bro- 
mide, and iodide of silver. When we 
| take into consideration that this salt, 
although now made in hundreds of tons 
every year, was then only a laboratory 
chemical and very little used, we are 
surprised that Herschel should have 
thought of using it. But he did use it, 
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and photographers ever since have 
blessed him ; that is, they have done so 
if they got clean prints. But in spite of 
the wonderful solubility of the silver 
haloids in sodium hyposulphite, there are 
numerous drawbacks to its use, and 
various other compounds have from time 
to time been suggested as substitutes for 
this universal fixer of plates and prints. 

Sir John Herschel used other solvents 
for the silver salts, notably ammonia and 
solution of common table salt. 

Fox-Talbot also used a strong solution 
of common salt. But these solvents 
never entirely dissolved the silver haloids 
from paper, and the white parts of the 
picture gradually acquired a blue color, 
which, Talbot said; was not unpleasant, 
probably because he could not do any 
better. Robert Hunt kept some of these 
salt-fixed pictures for eight years, and 
found that they changed very little, ex- 
cept the blue tint acquired by the white 
portions. 

In regard to the use of ammonia, it was 
found to be a good solvent for the silver 
haloids, but it also attacked the picture, 
and there was danger of destroying it 
completely. 

Among other solvents used by the early 
workers iti photography is potassium bro- 
mide, which wasemployed by Fox-Talbot 
and strongly recommended by him. 
Gustave le Gray, of Paris, used this sol- 
vent in a bath containing 360 grains in a 
pint and three-quarters, the fixing taking 
at least three-quarters of an hour; and he 
says it is better to wait ¢wo or three hours. 
Le Gray also mentions the addition of 
ammonia to the fixing bath of sodium 
hyposulphite, and recommends one fluid 
ounce to every quart of bath, which has 
a strength of about one inten. He says 
this addition gives very pure whites; but 
the pictures were not permanent. 

During the last year or two the question 
of using some other solvent for the silver 


haloids used in photography has again 
come up, and two substances have been 
tried ; sodium sulphite by Captain Abney 
and ammonia by a Scotch photographer 
whose name has escaped me. In the 
case of the sulphite of sodium it was found 
| to be too weak a solvent to use as a sub- 
| stitute for hyposulphite, although Captain 
Abney placed on record his work with it 
and made a table of its solvent power, 
which was published in the journals. 

Thinking I might find something in- 
teresting in this question of the solubility 
of the silver haloids in various chemical 
solutions, Ihave made a number of ex- 
| periments which I desire to place on 
| record. Although I have not been able 
to find a chemical compound that will 
supplant sodium hyposulphite in the fix- 
ing bath, yet I have experimented with 
materials that are solvents of the silver 
haloids, and this in no mean degree. 

In the first place I made a solution of 
silver nitrate of such a strength that one 





| cubic centimeter of it would give 0.01830 


gram of silver bromide, 0.02290 gram of 
silver iodide, or 0.01396 gram of silver 
chloride, according as the precipitant was 
bromide, iodide, or chloride of an alkaline 
metal (potassium or sodium). To put 
this in other words, every hundred parts 
| of the solution would give 1.830 parts of 

of silver bromide, 2.290 parts of silver 
| iodide, or 1.396 parts of silver chloride. 
The first series of experiments was with 
silver bromide. 

Taking the solution of silver nitrate 
mentioned above, 25 cubic centimeters 
| were used for each experiment, and care- 
| fully precipitated with potassium bromide 
| so as toinsure the least possible excess of 
| the alkaline haloid.. By this method 





there was secured a precipitate of silver bro- 
| mide weighing 0.457 gram (7.052 grains), 
| which was carefully washed by decanta- 
| tion and drained from as much water as 
| 


| possible. 
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The first step was to find outhow much 
of a given solution of sodium hyposulphite 
was necessary to dissolve this moist silver 
bromide under constant agitation. Asthe 
result of several experiments it was found 
to require 8 cubic centimeters (about 2% 
fluid drams) of a solution of sodium hypo- 
sulphite containing 1 part of the salt in 6 
of water, which is considered a fair 
strength for a fixing bath. This solu- 
bility of silver bromide means that in a 
bath of hypo 1 in 6, every part of the 
silver bromide requires 2.9 parts of sodi- 
um hyposulphite for its solution. 

Taking the same quantity of silver so- 
lution and producing the silver bromide in 
the same manner as mentioned before, the 
solvent action of ammonia was examined. 
The ammonia solution had a_ specific 
gravity of 0.96 and contained about 7 
per cent. of ammonia gas. This solution 
was used upon the silver bromide without 
any perceptible solvent action, even when 
used to the extent of three times the vol- 
ume of the hyposulphite before mentioned. 
It appeared that this strength of ammonia 
was the greatest that could be conveni- 
ently used in practice, and therefore no 
further experiments were made with so- 
lutions of greater strength. 

The next step was to see the effect of 
an addition of sodium hyposulphite to the 
above ammonia mixture containing the 
silver bromide still undissolved. On 
adding 4 cubic centimeters (about 1% 
fluid drams) of a solution of hyposulphite 
(1 in 3), complete solution took place. 
Hence, in presence of a 7 percent. am- 
monia solution, 1 part silver bromide 
requires about 2.9 parts of sodium hypo- 
sulphite for its solution, an amount ex- 
actly the same as in the case of the sodi- 
um hyposulphite solution of a strength of 

1 in 6 mentioned above. But it must be 


remembered that the amount of hypo- 
sulphite in the bath was only 1 in 21 of 
water. 


Therefore the presence of ammo- 


| nia facilitates the solvent action of the 
hyposulphite. 

Asolution was now made by taking 
| equal volumes of a hyposulphite solution 
| (1 in 3) and solution of ammonia of 0.96 
| specific gravity. This gives a fluid con- 
taining one-sixth of hyposulphite and 4.87 
per cent. of ammonia. Using the same 
quantity of silver solution, the silver bro- 
mide being prepared as before stated, it 
required 4.5 cubic centimeters (about 1 4 
fluid drams) of the mixture of hyposul- 
phite and ammonia to dissolve 0.457 gram 
(7.052 grains) of the silver haloid. This 
means that in presence of 4.87 per cent. 
of ammonia, one part of silver bromide 
requires 1.6 parts of sodium hyposulphite 
for solution. So that in the pres- 
| ence of ammonia hyposulphite solu- 
| tion of the same strength will dissolve 
nearly twice as much silver bromide as in 
| the case of one where the ammonia is 
absent. 

Another mixture of ammonia and hypo- 
sulphite was now made to see the effect of 
diluting the bath with ammonia solution. 
One volume of a solution of hyposulphite 

(1 in 3) was diluted with three volumes of 
| ammonia solution of 0.96 specific gravity. 
This gave a mixture containing one-twelfth 
of hyposulphite and 7.23 per cent of am- 
monia. Of this solution the silver bromide, 
| as used in the previous experiments, re- 
| quired 7.5 cubic centimeters (about 27, 
| fluid drams) for complete solution. Hence 
| one part of silver bromide requires 1.37 
parts of hyposulphite for solution in pres- 
ence of 7.32 per cent. of ammonia. But 
| such a solution of ammonia is too 
strong to work with practically, and 
nothing further was done with it, except to 
keep a record of the experiment. 

(To be continued). 

ACCORDING to Joshua Smith, a firm in 
Paris gets 100 Francs ($20.00) a dozen 
| for cabinet photographs. 2 
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SEPTEMBER BARGAIN LIST. 


Accessories : 


1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and 
Cabinet combined, fair condi- 
tion, reduced to 

1—Universal Position Chair, Crim- 
son Terry; all Attachments 
except Baby Chair; eae as 


new. 
—Spencer Head-rest . 

1—Drapery 

1—Drapery 


1—8x1o Osborne Interior, new, 
light left ofsitter. .... 
1—Pharaoh Position Chair. . . 
1—8x1o Eastman’s Roll Holder, 
good asnew. . 
1—8x1o0 Hough's ground, light left 
of sitter . 
1—8x8 Seavey Ground, new, light 
Me as ee 
I—8x8 Seavey Ground, new: . 
1—12x16 Rubber tray, used for 
silvering . oe 
1—8x1o Interior ground . 
1—8x1o Exterior ground . 
1—8x1o Exterior ground . 
1—8x1o Interior ground, new. 
1—8x1o Plain painted onarnah 
1—Bryant rustic gate. . . 
1—Seavey balustrade. . . 
1—Queen posing chair, drab vel- 
veteen. ° °° 
1—Sliding arm chair BBG J 
1—Queen Anne baby lounge . a 4 
1—Rustic corner chair . 
1—8x1o Perfect camera stand . 
1—Knickerbocker stand, with 
14x17 top. ° 
1—8x10 Osborne's interior back- 
ground, new, light left . 
1—8x1o Seavey’s interior back- 
ground, new, light left. . . 
1—8x8 interior background. . 
1—8x1o0 Hough exterior ground. 
1—4x8 Osborne’s tide slip. . . 
5x8 orange glass developing wt 
Wood drop shutters . 
Negative boxes, odd sizes, each . 
1—Adjustable arm Position Chair 
1—Position Chair, rising back . 
1—6-inch Burnisher. . . 
4%x5% Beveled Edge Cards, per 
dozen... 
25—5x8 Flat Printing Frames, in 
good condition, each . 


$4 


30 
II 


16 
18 


20 


12 


— 
wv 


— = 
Puhl nN ARAAN 


AA AD 
8 88888 8898 


88 8 8 88 8888 8 


ww 
oo 


win 
0° 


10 


45 


Io—8xio Flat Printing Frames, 
good condition, each . . 
1—20 in. Rotary Burnisher, slight. 
ly used 

I—14 in. Eureka Burnisher 

1—Osborne style,new. . . 

I— 40z. Porcelain mortar and pes- 
We. cis 

I—6 in. Porcelain mortar and pes- 
es » ¢ 

1—W. J. A. Ruby lantern . 7% 

1—Hydrometer . i 

1—Half-size composition ‘bath in 
box. , 

2—4x5 Japan trays and plat lifter, 
lot : 

Pearl leads, the best ‘retouching 
point in the market, each . 

Interchangeable View Albums, 
7x10, for 5x8 views, with re- 
movable leaves fastened by 
cord, each. . 


Camera Boxes: 

1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 
5x8 Tourist Camera Box, 2 
Daisy Plate Holders, 1 Exten- 
sion Tripod, and 1 Canvas 
Carrying Case, very little used. 
Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
a 

1—5x8 A. O. Co. first quality box, 
4 double holders, carrying 
case tripod, with 1 5x6 Dall- 
myer R R Lens, used very 
little, good as new. . . 

1—4x5 Anthony’s View Camera 
and 2 holders, lens and tripod 


1—6%x8% camera, with ratchet 


bed, ground glass and wet 
holder . 
1—Half-size Ferrotype box, with 
four I-9 size tubes. . . 
I—3% x4 Bicycle Camera, hold- 
@ ama case... . pata 
I—4x5 '76 outfit . ; 
I—Iox12 Cone View Camera, 
Double Swing, new. . . 
I—11x14 New Haven Reversible 
Back Camera, Double Swing, 
ME ew hhsc, Acerca ates. fm, 
I—14x17 New Haven Acme Por- 
trait Camera, Single Swing, 
OO itil. aver, wan es 
I—14x17 Double Swing Portrait 
Box. > 
I—¥ size Camera, and wet holder 
I—% size Portrait Camera and 


24 
20 


15 


30 


68 oo 























stand... , 
1—4x5 New Model outfit, with 3 

holders . . 8 00 
1—5x8 Camera, with one ‘5x8 and 

pair stereo lens, complete. 15 00 
Lenses : 
1—¥ size Darlot Gem Lens. . 3 00 
1—Finder. . . eee 
1—Prosch Shutter, No. 2, Pneu- 

matic release . 10 00 
1—Matched pair German Stereo- 

scopic Lenses,in good order. 15 00 
1—Matched pair imitation Dall- 

meyer Lenses, per pair. I2 00 
1—5x8 Dallmeyer View Lens. . 15 00 
1—Woodward Condensing Lens. 10 00 
1—4x4 Darlot Globe Lens . 25 00 
I—4x4 “ os 20 00 
1—5x8 Abendroth wide ann’ view 

lens . 18 00 
I—I11x14 Zentmeyer combination 40 00 
I---'4% size L. W. Krantz Portrait 

Lens I2 50 
I— ¥% size C. C. Harrison portrait 

lens. 5 00 
I—¥ size portrait lens... . 3 00 
I—¥% size Darlot quick acting 

Portrait Lens, central stops. 18 oo 
I—10x12 Dallmeyer Rapid Rect. 

Lens : 50 00 
I—4x4 Dallmeyer Group Lens . 5° 00 
1—No. 6, 17x20 Darlot wide-angle 

Hemispherical Lens. . 40 00 
1—4x4 Voigtlander Portrait Lens. 25 00 
1—Extra 4x4 Chapman Portrait 

Lens . . 20 00 
1—8x1o Harrison Globe Lens . 10 00 
I1—8xio E. A. View Lens... 5 00 
2—18x20 Harrison View 1. hap 

each . . - + 2000 
1—5x8 Darlot View Lens | wer eo 
I—IOxI2 “ Mf 5 00 
1—4x5 Harrison & Schalbne View 

Lens ena h colores fore) 
1—Ross View Lens . aS 5 00 
1—H. Fitz Double View Lens, rival 

stops . . 8 00 
I pair 4x5 Dallmeyer R. R. Lenses 30 00 
1—5x8 R.O. Co. Lens, good as 

OO? ais 3 00 


I pair Waterbury Stereo Lenses . , 


18 
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WANTED an Operator, one capable 

of managing a gallery; or a young 
man to learn the business. Apply Thos. 
H. McCollin & Co.,635 Arch St., Phila.,Pa. 


WaANTED—A young man would like 

position under the light: gained his 
knowledge of the business at Gilbert & 
Bacon’s, Phila. Address K., care Thos. 
H. McCollin & Co., 635 Arch St., Phila, 








W ANTED—A Ferrotype Camera with 
37 Lenses, to make 36 pictures on 

a 5x7 plate with one exposure. 
Alsoa Ferrotype Camera with 18 Lenses, 
to make 18 pictures on 5x7 plate with one 
exposure. Address A. R. J., care of 


| Thomas H. McCollin & Co., 635 Arch St., 


OR SALE.—A well-established Gal- 


lery in Philadelphia, one of the best 
locations in the city; doing a thriving 
business. Reasons for selling, desire to 
retire. Apply Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 
635 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 35 cents ; 


Phila., Pa. 


-ANTED—One-sixteenth size Gem- 
Tubes. T. H. McCoiuin & Co., 
635 Arch Street. 


Now Ready. 














THE 


New Acme Water Colors. 


In Separate Double Pans. 
20 Shades of the Transparent Tinting and 5 Body 
Colors. 

Great Improvements in Form and Quality. 

Altogether the best for Photo Portrait 
Coloring, and especially adapted to Bro- 
mide Paper, Transparencies, etc. 

Large Palette Box, 18 colors, $2.50 
Amateur Box, 6 choice colors, 1.00 

Separate Tinting Colors, ordinary, 25 
cents; Body Colors, 15 cents; Carmine, 
Acme Medium, 35 cents. 

SEND AT ONCE FOR THE ACME GUIDE 
in the use of Transparent Colors, as ap- 
plied to Photos. All kinds of Paper- 
Views, Lantern Slides, Transparencies, 
Enameling Over Colors, Transferring to 
Glass, Tintype Coloring, Canvas and Oil 
Imitations, Pure Oil Tinting, Fabric Paint- 
ing, etc:, etc. 

Don’t fail to get it. Only 25 Cents. 

Send to any Photo Stock House, Art 
Dealer, or direct. New Descriptive Cir- 
cular sent on application. 


T. M. Starr, 


87 Twenty-fifth Street, - Chicago, Ills: 








GRAND VICTORY 





EASTMAN’S 























Permanent Bromide Paper, 


CHICAGO CONVENTION. 





Number of Entries for Eastman’s prizes, - ny ee 
« ‘* Prints on Eastman’s paper, - 343 
" ‘* Exhibits on other Bromide paper, — - 5 


The quality of the work shown on Eastman’s paper was 
as much in advance of others as the number of prints, and 
showed conclusively that Permanent Bromide Paper is the only 
paper that can be relied upon every time to give bright, bril- 


fant prints in ordinary hands. 





Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 13 Soho Square, - London, England. 




















GEORGE L. PENNOCK, Tuos. H. McCo.i.in, EDWARD L. SouTH. 


Chairman. Treasurer. Secretary. 


lhe Philadelphia 
Card Manufacturing Co., 


(LIMITED.) 


Manufacturers of Photographers, Lithographers 
and Printers Stock. 





OFFICE, 635 ARCH STREET. 


PHILADELPAIA, PA. 





Eacte Stock Housse.| MINOT M. GOVAN, 








ESTABLISHED 1878. Importer and Manufacturer of 
Photographic Goods. | Choice Photographic Draperies. 
FULL LINE. 
New York Headquarters. peed le - Garland’s Notsles meer (ans 7 = » 
Seed Dry Plates. Morgan’s Alb. Papers. New r~--y- Landsca) ad Interior Back- 
ermagis Lenses. Perfection Shutters. cm, 15 cts. square 
Moreno’s Developer. Felt Grounds for Black and Gray Vignettes - 3 60 
Balustrades, Rocks, Trees, etc., at reduced prices. 
GEORGE MURPHY For prints and price list, "address, 
2 Bonn St., NEw YorK. | MINOT M. GOVAN, 
1 door east of Broadway. 698 Broadway, New York. 





SOMETHING LONG DESIRED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Collins Everlasting Paste Brush. 


The Bristles are cemented in a matrix of rubber, so that it is impossible for them to come out. 


PRICES: 
Se ad & 6s oc 6 Oe ee 20 cents. ee 45 cents. 
a ine Bae ee - « 25 cents. eth Ms os 3 6 6 4 0 8 6 50 cents. 
ee 4 6 oe ee ae we 2 eee 35 cents. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING IN THE 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 








PER PAGE. PER % PAGE 
Ce meniem, ... 1.1... s 8 eo One ineertion, .......°.§§ ©O 
Two os o« & stoke « £6 Ge | Te - a. es oe oe 
Three “ ee eo bck ot chsh BR OO. Bemee he LS sho « » S008 
Six ss) 6) + i ae « Se: Poe s o< tes «a > Se 
Twelve “ abt ok dee SR | Twelve « Tr eee 

PER \% PAGE. PER % PAGE 
One insertion, ..... ...$ 300] Oneinsertion, ....:....$1 50 
Two ss see ee 2 ee © ©6§ CO | Two vs oe te «ei A & ) ee 
Three “ M>- +e cee FH ie © a gl Se 
Six i mas Up i ks ee ‘6 it Awesbit sere 
Twelve “ vs g oie Os BD | Twelve as co ee Tey eee 





15 CENTS PER LINE FOR SINGLE INSERTION. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO, 


635 ArcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





ACME FruE Heatinc PHooTro BURNISHER, 


The best in the World. To 
see it is to buy it. New style. 
Latest out. Handsome De- 
sign. Strong and durable. 
Economical. Best results. 
No moisture in rolls. It can 
be heated in a few minutes. 
Perfect combustion, no soot 
to be heated over and over 
again. Heat gauged by ther- 
mometer and held at one 
point by raising or lowering 
lamp wick. Every Machine 
Warranted. For sale by al 
stock houses in the United 
States and Canada. 


11 in. roller, with oil or gas. 
$25 00. 

15"in. roller, with oil or gas, 
$35 00. 

21 in. roller, with oil or gas, 


$45 00. 





Hakwoop 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Acme Burnisher Company, Toledo, Ohio. 




















FoR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 





IDEAL, NEW MODEL, 





NEW MODEL IMPROVED, 





COMMODORE, CHALLENGE. 








FOR SALE BY ALL STOCK DEALERS. 





ROCHESTER OPTICAL CoO. 


11 and 13 Aqueduct Street, 
SS eee ee ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





JAMES F. MaGEE & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


————Manufacturers of 
Fine -. Photographic -: Chemicals. 


ay E would call the attention of Photographers to 

} the strict purity and superior excellence of our 
Nitrate of Silver. We devote special personal atten- 
tion to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for 
the past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used t—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 








Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 














Carbutt's Keystone Special 


Portrait and Instantaneous Plates. 


(Brive Lane.) 





Pronounced the Ne Plus Ultra of Dry Plates for Portraiture 


and Instantaneous Exposures. 





For Landscape Views, Architecture, Machinery and Copying, the ‘“‘B’’ PLATES, White Label, have 
no superior. 

For Transparencies, CARBUTT’S ‘‘A’’ PLATES, 3x4, on thin crystal glass, and on Fine Grounp 
glass, for jarget sizes. These plates have no equal. 
Cal Ter TT’S ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES are especially valuable for Copying Paintings and 

ore jects. 

CARBULT’S MULTUM IN PARVO DRY PLATE Lantern, price $6.00. 

CARBUTT’S PYRO and SODA POTASH DEVELOPER, in concentrated form, in two 8 ounce 
bottles in one pack: price 60 cents. 

For sale by al Dealers in Photo. Materials. Circulars sent on receipt of address, to 


.) CARBUTT, Keystone Dry PLATE Works, 
Wayne Function, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Testimonial from the well-known Manufacturer of Burnishing Machines : 
Manayunk, Purrapecpnia, April rath, 1887. 

Mr. Joun Carsutr. Dear Sir.—Enclosed please find check in payment for bill of special instanta- 
neous plates, and let me say right here, ‘‘that they work splendidly, good as any I have ever used.”” Send me 
fifty dozen of same kind. Ship to my new Gallery, 1313 and 1315 Columbia Avenue, and oblige - old 
friend, W. G. ENTREKIN. 





THE CRAMER PLATE 


IS AS EVER 


LZ HE STANDARD PLATE 


OF THE COUNTRY. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
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FOR CONTACT PRINTING AND ENLARGEMENTS. 





CUT SHEETS. 





SIZE. PER DOZ. SIZE PER DOZ 
oe. peer ee a cede Cabs bhabwacccccccccce $2 40 
SS eee pO SOE 2 
8 2 eee Se EE Se ee 3 60 
 _ a) ere ONE RES ie Se cl 4 80 
ES ere le | goa, Be > ee 5 12 
aS aaa RE OR a eee 6 00 
.; V4 Sins 00.06 ceups ceetereeeaen de ee Ti 7 20 
KD ccccc dupe eee Guedes sss kbae et) ee See EMENS Voc ccccccoveces 9 00 
Ou SiG. ....... ese cgueaeies 65.626 250nee0scetsconcessces II 20 
FR. enor et ina ch ncknncdsssvaedecsiecbeds 12 80 
Re Oe ~ nd aniedtosnekeeapameniees ee I in ate rbinhun ct karina anaminutel 18 00 
DF ac ..cankeddieerenmeeaianneia 2 12 | 


OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION. 
Less than one dozen of sizes above 8x 10 only will be packed at an extra charge of 25 cents, 








ROLLS 
OF NOT LESS THAN TEN YARDS. 

PER YARD. PER YARD. 
ND vic ctwsnddnsdncereneee ae FP ED ov brcke csckasccetonnte $0 90 

1I idienbbewaicd senaebeell 50 | 22 Selects I 

12 i edesiessecsccesecnawe 55 | 24 Oo «ss GdienE a desocccceceeess I 
14 8... <yyewere ewowwwwes rewbaee 64 | 25 M _ ... segeooyeuveresreseusTe 1 12 
16 uentandineet cewek 2 | 30 = puguaewewesdeedseudavs I 35 
18 POS ety oth decom obs Peake os 31 PU agnaseevleesvecedes I 40 

EXTRA LARGE SIZES. 

‘ PER YARD. PER YARD. 
22 ENE WEEDS 05 5 do 0.0) 0 00pedaiabes PP See Pees Pere eer eee $1 67 
35 ie oe oe. oe he 175 | 4! ee Sense ehsteneseennse oe 1 84 





These sizes are larger than anything that has ever before been attempted. ANTHONY'S 
PATENT RELIABLE PAPER is coated by the most perfect and the largest machinery 
ever designed for the purpose, and is warranted uniform in quality and capable of producing 
the most beautiful results photographically. 

The grades are H. G., heavy grained; H. $., heavy smooth; L. S.. light smooth, all 
at one price. 


WE DO NOT MAKE ENLARGEMENTS FOR THE TRADE. 


NOTICE.—Our Bromide Paper is made under U. S. Letters Patent to T. C. 
Roche, dated February 8, 1881, No. 241,070. We have commenced a test suit in 
the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York, against 
the Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., George Eastman, Treasurer, and the Scovill 
Mfg. Co., in which we claim that the paper manufactured by the Eastman Co. is 
an infringement of our patent, and the Scovill Mfg. Co. are sued as sellers of it. 
This suit we shall press as vigorously as possible. In the meantime we deem 
it our duty to ourselves and to the trade to caution all persons against infringing 
our patent, as dealers are liable equally with the manufacturers for both damages 


and profits. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
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BLAIR S CAMERAS 


HAVE NO EQUAL. 





Before purchasing an Outfit for Viewing purposes, examine BLAIR’S, and let no solicitation induce you 
to take a substitute. Ask to see our latest improved patterns. If not kept in stock by your dealer, send for de- 
scriptive catalogue. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, 
No. 819 ArcH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BOSTON (FAcTorY.) 





The attention of Photographers is called to the large and very complete 


facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 
REFINING ALL KINDS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WASTES 


AT THEIR 








NEW LABORATORY 


622 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





N. B.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be mailed free 
to any Photographer applying for one. 














LANTERN SLIBES. / 


/ 
j 


From Choice Original Negatives. 


Bal «a 9 
Representing all countries of the World: m—) a 
India, China, Qn y All Parte 
Japan, Egypt, Q 
Palestine, Arabia, ; Q United States ; 


Suez Canal, Spain, 


The Finest Collection in America, 3 


Portugal, Gibraltar, Pe | ae 
° r 
France, Germany, Y . < 
. osemite Valley, 
Switzerland, —~ // Etc 
- r 
Austria, : & // Mexico 
S ; , 
Holland, // S s New Zealand, 
Italy, 4 Australia, 
Transylvania, ci Tasmania, 
Turkey, ~ Chatham Islands, 





England, ny h,° Cape Town, Patagonia. 
Wales, ~/ ky ' 
Scotland, Ly Peasant Groups. 


Russia, wi & Dickens’ Characters. 
~y % / 


Etc. Portraits of Eminent Persons. 


/ AK Battlefields. Reproductions. 
atta ) f : 
b yf, per Series of Life of St. Paul. 
+ — | Series of Life of Napoleon. 
Cliff Dwellers. Lunar Pictures. 








ey 
x Ethnological and Zoological Slides, Maps, Plans, Etc. 
© 


SPECIAL LECTURE SETS. 
' Special Slides made from any Subjects Ordered. 





New Subjects Constantly Added to Our Collection. 


Aye 
rad 
~~ *y, 

















IX 





Solar and Electric Fa 


Rain or Shine. 





NO LONG DELAY ON ACCOUNT OF DULL WEATHER. 





—— Tee LIST OF— 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS. 





Size. ‘ Unmounted. Mounted. Size. Unmounted. Mounted. 

Des 6: ace ne eae $ 60 Otm.2842250.8g3e $ 3 65 
OPS ae « 6.6. ¥he% 80 I 00 ORS. is nis «se « DOE 47° 
a eee I 25 . EGO, 2c ss 3 eke ete 575 
RR e ss 5.0 xe ts ee ES I 75 SOE sc herendio, Ms .« . Oa 7 25 
DENG + 64 ws ee SE I 85 Sec e csc cncn « CE 10 75 
eRe stnicns ss OM 2 25 OS Sees ee I2 50 
ee ee ee ee 2 50 ee 17 00 
SSM cs anvavs» «2 Bee 2 85 CORO ote ee BH 22 50 
REESE SC ccc eens s OF 3 40 No Charge for making Negatives. 





Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Photographers’ Supplies, 


No. 635 ArcH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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JNO. G. HOOD. WM. D. H. WILSON. 


N, HOOD 
gr & Co 


ans : 3 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 








910 ARCH STREET, - 7. PHILADELPHIA. 





‘PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 
AMATEUR OUTFITS. 








Sole U. S. Agents for 


=—=ROSS LENSES = 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST MAILED FREE. 





IN THE OPINION OF THE BEST JUDGES, 


THE PHOTO-GRAVURE PROCESS 


WORKED BY 


) , 


seine ; . " 
X ow By orale huts bz New YON 





IS THE BEST METHOD OF PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING IN EXISTENCE. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Natural Scenery and Architecture, 





Works of Art, Portraits from Life. 





For the Highest Class Work only. The Results are Best, the Cost is Least. 








XI 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


AND ALL LOVERS OF NATURE SHOULD READ 


The Swiss Gross. 








A Monthly Magazine of the Agasstz Associaton. 








It maintains a special Department of Photography, with regular contributions 
from PROF. JACOB REIGHARD, of the University of Michigan, and Miss Laura M. 
MARQUAND, an enthusiastic and able lady amateur photographer. 








PRESS COMMENTS ON THE FIRST NUMBER OF ‘‘ THE Swiss Cross.” 


“ Altogether, this first number is an extremely creditable production, and of a 
nature to convince us that Zhe Swiss Cross will not be content with hurling hard, 
technical facts at the heads of its readers, but will inspire them with a desire to go to 
nature’s open volume to study her secrets and admire her charms, rather than to 
learn her by second-hand from books. Jf zs a splendid periodical to put in the hands 
of young people, to develop in them, at an impressionable age, the scientific spirit, 
that they may cultivate the habit of carefully observing the world about them.” — Zhe 
American Hebrew. 


‘“‘ The Swiss Cross promises to become one of the most popular magazines of the 
day. The special field which it is intended to occupy, which is rather scientific than 
otherwise, is a large one, and offers an abundance of room for a publication of this 
character.” — The Railway Age. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 A YEAR. 


The Swiss Cross and the American Journal of Photography to the same address, $1.95. Send 
for sample copy. 


N. D. C. HODGES, PuBLisHeEr, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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STANLEY DRY PLATE 


ry re) 





Extremely Rapid, 








being the most sensitive plate of regular and 
even quality now on the market. 


It 7s Easy of Development, 








attaining any required degree of intensity, with- 
out the slightest tendency to fog, and holding 
that intensity in the fixing solution in the same 
manner and to the same degree as the wet plate. 


lt has the Most Uniform and Even Film, 








being the only machine-coated plate manufactured 
in America. 





Lt gives Brilhant, Vigorous Negatives, 





with soft, high lights, clear shadows, and a wealth 
of gradations unequaled by any other plate. 





— Tn es 


THos. H. McCo.iiin & Co., 


635 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Lightning Shutter. 








GET THE BEST. 





OPENS FROM THE CENTRE. 
WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX. 











No. 1—4 imchopening, ........... $600 
No. 2—4¥% inch opening, 7 00 
i ee ee ee 8 00 
No. 4—-$3% imch Opening, .. ... \. . 2. + \s, +, 10 @ 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


No. 635 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Clinton, Wis., January 15, 1887. 
T. H. McCourum: ‘ ; : 


The rubber bellows for “‘ Lightning Shutter’”’ to hand, but no bill. As it was bought on December 30, 1881, 
and has been in steady use five years, I think it is no fault of the shutter that the rubber wore out. Other shut-, 
ters around here, of the piston variety, I have heard complaints of their leaking when they have been in use 
but a short time. I have not seen the time I have wished to trade yet. Respectfully, 

Clinton, Rock County, Wisconsin. A. E. TAYLOR. 














A 5 Piet Mins: 














